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has been more marked than ever since the war. It is now
generally accepted that the Government must provide a living
for all the population. If work can be found for those that
want it, well and good ; but if not, they must be maintained in
idleness. Children are educated, provided with medical and
dental treatment, milk and (in some cases) meals, because it is
felt to be in the best interests of the community that the next
generation shall be " fit " in mind and body.
Of course, all this costs a great deal of money, and involves
taxation on a scale unknown in any other country. But such
is the economic strength of the nation that it seems hardly to
feel the immense burden of the " social services," of supporting
nearly two million unemployed, and of an expenditure on arma-
ments so vast as to reach the limits of what the human mind
can conceive. This solid rock of wealth, which is the envy of
the world, is the more remarkable because a great change has
come over the economic position of the country in recent times.
Once Britain had almost a world-monopoly in the " heavy
industries " and in shipping; but that has gone for ever, and
with it has gone the Free Trade on which her prosperity in the
last century was based.
Another feature of the age is the ever-increasing scale on
which industry and trade are carried on. The day of the small
manufacturer and the small shopkeeper seems almost done,
except in special circumstances where " the personal touch "
still counts. Manufacturers have increased the scope of their
operations in two ways. Firms have joined in " trusts " or
" combines " to eliminate competition and to maintain prices
by limiting their output to the public demand. In the
long run this may be advantageous to all concerned. In a
way it is a return to the medieval ideal of a " fair price "
fixed by cost of production rather than by competition. If a
trust tried to raise prices above this level, some firm would
be sure to break away and undersell it. And workers are
better off with a system of steady production than when
employed by firms engaged in undercutting each other.